Before the sun went down that evening, Miss Margaret Winser, a
talented sculptor, living in the neighbourhood, came down to Smallhythe
with an assistant, and took a cast of the beautiful hands and the beautiful
face. Then we took farewell of the temple, stammering out incoherent
words of love and gratitude and grief. We left Edy to take her farewell
alone, and in the hall outside I heard her crying like a child. She had
become the tiny tot of Harpenden days again, bringing the darling
mother little bunches of flowers from the garden with the assurance:
"There's lots more."
The next time I went into the cool, spacious room, the bier was
empty. Juliet, with the jasmine between her fingers, which death, like
some medieval sculptor, had touched with beauty, was in her coffin,
"slender as a canoe, and carpentered as carefully, its ends delicately
pointed, with one that arched like a prow, more proudly than the other."
So it looked to the observant eyes of Velona Pilcher, who adds that this
shapely vessel was designed by Ellen Terry's son. But I noted only that the
room looked like a chapellc ardentc, with the guardian candle-flames burn-
ing bright round the coffin, and the flowers shining out of dim corners.
Later I saw the lustrous pall in place, and remember taking "Pax" out of
my missal and pinning it to the pall beneath Ellen Terry's crucifix which
Edy had laid there, Those three burnished gold letters on a scrap of parch-
ment were like the peace one desired for Ellen Terry, the peace of eternal
light. We were all watchers still. From the night of July the 22nd to the
morning of July 24th when the coffin was carried up the road into Small-
hythe church, we watched. The candle-flames flickered during one mid-
night watch on the fair head of "little Teddy," one of the beloved grand-
children, as well as on the now white head of his father, the "little
Teddy" of a remote past.
The first funeral wreath was brought from Tenterden by a chauffeur
who had often driven the car Ellen Terry hired. "We all hope it's gay
enough," he said, looking proudly at the variegated flowers. And soon
that bright wreath was joined by others. From North and South, from
East and West they came, until all the gardens of England seemed to
be massed on the lawn outside Ellen Terry's house.
That was not the only strange sight in Smallhythe on July the 24th,
1928, the day of Ellen Terry's funeral. The road for miles was packed
with cars, moving as slowly as in a busy street in a great city. On the
grass bank skirting the hundred yards of road between the house and
the church were clustered groups of photographers. The green pastures
were not separated from the road by the familiar hedges and oak palings,
but by an unfamiliar wall of men and women, the men in summer
flannels with coloured ties, the women in gay summer dresses. "No
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